Introductory
It is not a satisfactory answer to the prospect of these
possibilities to say that they are in a high degree unlikely,
that a British Cabinet does not lose its head, that the
political genius of the nation prevents an abuse of such
powers. A British Cabinet loses its head just like any
other Cabinet when it is subjected to .unwonted strains*
Pitt after 1792, Sidmouth after 181 $, both became respon-
sible for-reckless suppression; and the political genius
of the nation in neither experience prevented the com-
mission of grave injustices. The reactionary temper of
those periods was part of a universal movement in which
war and economic repression were the outcome of the
revolutionary psychological changes induced by the
French Revolution, The propertied class was everywhere
alarmed; and it used the authority of the State to safe-
guard itself not merely from violent challenge, but also
from any effective discu'ssion of the economic postulates
to which it owed its power.
The Russian Revolution has had on our own day a
psychological influence at least as great as that of the
French Revolution almost a century and a half ago. Like
its predecessors, it has thrown the propertied class into
a panic; its members have become persuaded that ideas
and voluntary associations, which they once regarded
with indifference, now constitute a challenge to their
privileges. They move out to battle against them exactly
as in the earlier time; old-time Jacobin has become new-
time Bolshevik and he is similarly suppressed in the
name of law and order But by these terms are meant
not a framework of principles in application for which
there is general agreement. What is meant is the defence
of the old order from the danger of change. .There is
even less reason, in so much more interdependent a
world, to suppose that Great Britain will remain free
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